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From Dr. Mackleay’s Memoirs. 


Anecdote of ROB ROY MACGREGOR, 


“ Wartst our hero continued in Argillshire, 
he frequently traversed that interesting coun- 
try, exploring its most unfrequented vallies | 
and hidden recesses. One evening in au- 
tumn, as the declining sun had nearly sunk 
beneath the Atientic wave, and the parting 
tinge played upon the towering pinnacles of 
the lofty Ben-Crouchan, he was travelling 
alone through the sequestered passes of Glen- 
etive. An unusual stillaess reigned over the 
face of nature and nothing seemed to ruflle 
the tranquility except the gentle murmuring 
of the tide, as it played over the pebbled 
shore of the lake, which increased the solemn 
placidity of the hour, and touched the mind 
with a full conviction of the inimitable gran- 
deur of the scene that was now preseuted to 
the contemplation of Rob Roy. 

“ He felt, with enthusiast delight, the sub- 
limity of the objects before him, and he sat 
down on the point of an elevated rock, that 
is sout might enjoy the perfect magnificence 
he beheld. 

“ This arm of the sea stretches far to the | 
north, surrounded by majestic mountains that | 
rise, as it were, from the bosom of the water, 
in immense cones, and form one of the most 
delightful views to be met with in the High- | 
lands. 

“Our hero was particularly struck wiih | 
the beauty of the scene, and continued to | 
gaze on the prospect till the dim outline coutd | 
scarcely be traced betwixt him and the hori- 
zon; and the sombre shades of the moun- | 
lains, dying away from the sight, were no 
longer reflected from the surface of the water. 

“From this musing mood he was aroused 
by the sound of voices ata distance, and the 
shrieks of what seemed to be a female, which 
now and then broke onthe silence of night. 
lt was now dark, and he listened and readily 
istinguished the direction from whence it 
came. He immediately determined to follow 
he noise, but all was silent. He had not, 
owever proceeded far when be again heard, 
nnd hastened towards it; although this was 
attended with mach difficulty and danger, for 
ie had to scramble through hazle wood, over 
teep and rugged rocks, and ford streams 

hich held an imperious course through deep 
avines, forming eddying pools, and foaming 
ataracts. But nothing was too arduous with 
im in the canse of humanity or justice, and 
1¢ doubted not that the cries he heard were 
ere of some helpless woman who required 
is 



















| let us leave this desert, and secure our prize 


“ After much exertion, he came at length 
to ar open field amidst the wood; but as the 
voices had ceased for some time, he was un- 
certain how to proceed, and he lay down on 
the grass. The moon had by this time risen | 
high over the mountains, and show ed in bright 
illumination the tops of the trees around this 
grassy spot; but it could not penetrate the 
deep foliage of the woods, within which ail | 
was darkened, and impenetrable to the eye. | 
Rob Roy had not long reclined, when he ob- 
served two men emerge from the wood, but 
so distant, that he could neither discern their | 
features, nor distinctly hear their conversa- | 
tion; although from their gesticulation, he | 
could perceive that they were much interested 
in it. He lay quiet among the long grass that 
grew around him, eagerly listening. As they 
came nearer, he heard one of them say, 
—* But what will ber father think of our in- 
gratitude?” “Oh!” said the other, “I care 
not what he thinks, since his daughter is un- | 
der my control.” “ Yet you do not mean to 
treat her ill,”"—replied the former :—* she | 
is too amiable to be harshly used,” “ Peace!” 
said the other, “ though you have assisted, you 
are not to dictate to me.” “ My right to in- 
sist on honorable means, Sir Knight, is not im- | 
ferior to yours: and | will maintain it,” was 
the reply —** well, well,” returned the Knight, 


“this is neither a time nora place for dispute ; | 


in a more hospitable region. My trusty spy | 
has returned, and assures me, that having de- | 
spaired of success, the laird of ***** has | 
given up all search after us, and we may | 
safely get away from these horrible wilds.” | 
Not so safe, perhaps—thought our hero, who 
was now satisfied that the cries he heard were | 
those of a distressed female; and the un-| 
known knight and bis companion having again | 
darted into the wood, Rob Koy immediately 
followed them, determined to know more of | 
what he had heard. 

* Though the thickness of the trees ren- 
dered the passage rather difficult, Macgregor 
was better acquainted with such places thao 
those he pursued, and he at first readily trac- 
ed them, but at such a distance as to prevent | 
his being seen. 

“ Having followed them for some time, they | 
suddenly disappeared; but supposing that | 








they were hid from him by the obscurity of entered the vauit 


the wood, which now became more deep and | 
impenetrable, he proceeded. Unable to dis- | 
cover them, he went first one way, then anoth- 
er, stopped, listened, gazed—but all was si- 
lent. Vexed that he had not made up to them, 
he stood leaning against an oak tree, to rea- 
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son with himself on the possibility of their 
being elves of the wood; an absurd notion of 
the times, of which he was not wholly divest- 
ed; as such supernatural beings were suppos- 
ed to inhabit gelid cavities of the rocks, and 


| gloomy retirements of the forests, often allur- 


ing men to their destruction:—But he was 
not Jeng in suspense ; the screams of a female 


| dissipated his reflections, and he started for- 


ward, to ascertain from whence they came. 

* After some search he reached a decayed 
mansion placed on a rocky eminence ; partly 
surrounded by a rapid stream and wholly en- 
compassed by stately trees. ‘The building on 
which the pale light of the moon shone par- 
tially threugh the wood, appeared semicastel- 
lated but unroofed and in ruins, with only one 
turret retaining any of its original shape. 
The walls were in astate of rapid decay, and 
the whole seemed to have been long desert- 
ed by human inhabitants, and only now occu- 
pied by owls and ravens, who croaked around 
the falling battlements. Rob Roy surveyed 
this fortvess, which ata remote period, had 
been the re«idence of a fomiai baron, wiih 
emotions of reverence for its antiquity, and 
regret for its hastening desolation. 

“ While thus deploring the fate of the man- 
sion, a mournful cry issued from the castle.— 
He looked around, but could perceive no win- 
dow, nor opening in the walls, save what was 
too high for access: and went on (till he came 
to what had been the great gate, but which 
wus so obstructed with large fragments of the 
broken wails, as to prevent his ‘approach. 
‘Lhe voice, however, at times being still heard, 
he was convinced that it came from the ruins, 
and went forward to discover some opening 
by which he could enter. Having walked 
partly round a rock on which the castle stood, 
he came to athick bush of cope wood, grow- 
ing close to the base of the rock, where the 
sounds were most loud. He examined the 
bush, and found that it concealed a vaulted 
passage which appeared to lead to the inte- 
rior; and he had vo doubt that it would also 
unravel the mystery of the sudden disappear- 
ance of the men he had followed, as well as 
develope the meaning of their conversation, 
which he overheard. 

“ With full resolution to explore every part 
of the he unsheathed his dirk, and 
with cautious steps.— 
Hie went on a considerable way through this 
contined and dreary entrance, till at last it 
seemed to terminate in a large space, where 
he now heardmen in angry conversation.— 
Phe place was dark and dismal ; bat be was 
led by a faint ray of light toa door from 
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which proceéded some piteous sighs, that ap- 
peared to be those of a person in distress. 

“ie entered the apartment, and by the 
light of a wood fire that blazed in a corner, 
he beheld a female figure lying ona parce! of | 
dried grass. ‘Alas! snid the lady, as she 
turned round to look at our hero—* what am 
I now doomed to suffer? Do you come, ruf- 
fian, to finish my lile with yourdagger ? * No 
madam,’ said he,*1 come to save your lite, if 
itis in jeopardy. I heard your cries, and 
came to relieve you. Whoare vou, and what | 
brought you te this miserable place.” *Say’st 
thou so, stranger !—Heaven hbicss thee ’— 
and ratsing herself upon ber elhow to exam- 
ine the person who thus accosied her, she | 
shuddered at his appearance, and continued— 
‘Ah, do you not deceive me ’—* No, young | 
lady, replied he, ‘1 have no deceit mw me—lI 
am Rob Roy Macgregor, and will rescue you ; | 
but you mutt be brief—Who are you?’—‘l 
am,’ said she. ‘the daughter of the Chief 
of *****; T have been decoyed, and forcibly 
carried away, from my friends, by a base and 
cruel Knight of England.’—* Well, said Rob 
Roy, trust in me ; but stir not from this ull I 
return. I goto wait upon the Knight.’ And 
sheathing his dirk he left her. 





“ The dispute he heard on his entrance still | 


continued,and had now become more yociterous. 
He stole gently to the door from whence the 
noise issued, and heard the two men in violent 
discourse— You treat me ill,’ said one. * No, 
Sir James,’ returned the other; ‘I went 
to ***** castle as your friend, and you have 
betrayed me into a scandalous act of discourte- 
sy to a kind host, and inhumanity to bis amia- 
ble daughter. Dare not treat her indecorous- 
hy or we seperate forever.’ ‘So Percy,’ re- 
plied Sir James, ‘ you will give up your friend, 
because he wishes to conquer the antipathies 
of a Highland girl? ‘ Your conquest would 
be disgraceful,’ said Percy, ‘ as your attempts 
have been mean and cowardly.’ 

* Our hero judging this a favorable moment, 
stepped boldly into the hall, where those who 
disputed, and three other men, were pacing 
along the floor. They were all armed, but 
were so much astonished at his unexpected 
appearance, and stern deportment, that they 
shruok back the instant he entered, believing 
him to be a spectre who inhabited the dole- 
ful caverns of the mansion: but they soon 
discovered that he was formed of more sub- 
stantial materials than the fleeting vision of 
an wrial spirit, when he thus addressed them 
— What brawl is here, at such an hour? 
What are you that disturb the silence of this 
place? Know you, that here you have no 
right to revel, unless you are demons of the 
midnight hour, who glory in its darkness.’ 

“ The singularity of this speech, so much 
in character with the countenance and cos- 
tume of Rob Roy, and in unison with the 
melancholy desolation of the place, produced 
a silence of some’seconds. At last Sir James 
having recovered some degrees of resolution, 
said in a tremulous voice, ‘ Pray, sir, who are 
you, and what brought you here? We have 
no money about us. We are only benighted 
travellers, that do nobody any harm.’ ‘None 








perhaps, but the Chief of *****,’ returned 
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Rob Roy. ‘I am no robber, Sir,’ continued 
he, * but you and your companion must 
back with me to the castle of *****, from 
which you came so hurriedly away, that the 
Chief did not bestow upon you the usual high- 
land benison. 

** Sir James from this believed that Rob Roy 
had been seat in pursuit of him, bot seeing 
no assistance wilh him he became more 
courageous, put his hand to his sword, and 
said, that * we would comply with no such or- 
der.” They drew and fought: but ina mo- 
ment, Sir James lay wounded on the floor. 
Percy stepped back, amazed at the sudden 
discomfiture of the Knight, who was power 
iul and intrepid; but two of the other men 
with creat fury rushed upon Rob Roy, who 
speedily led them both. 

“ Percy entreated that the life of Sir James 
might not be taken. * No, generous young 
man, it shall not,’ said Rob Roy, ‘1 disdain a 
cowardly action; but,if he survives, he shall 
expiate his guilt in a more bumiliating man- 
ner, than to die by my sword. As for you, I 
have heard your sentiments and they shall not 
be unrequited. 

“Mean time Sir James grew as pale as 
death, for his wounds bled profusely; but 
Percy and the remaining servant having 
bound them up, he revived and seemed heart- 
ily to repent the part he had acted 

“Our hero having gone to the young lady, 
found her dreadiully alarmed at the noise she 
had heard, and trembling with apprehension. 
He, however, cheered her drooping spirits, 
by saying, ‘Be not afraid, young lady, Sir 
James has paid for his baseness, and you shall 
immediately be escorted to your friends. The 
pleasing tidings were no sooner communicated, 
than instantly her lovely countenance beamed 
with joy, and a flood of tears gushed from her 
eyes, while she expressed her fervent thanks 
to her deliverer.” 
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THE PEDLAR..,..No. XXXIII. 


Tre following remarks are intended as a continua- 
tion of the subject considered in my last number. 

The woman who connects herself with a man who 
bas rendered his name notorious as a libertine ;. and 
adduces to apologize for her want of caution, the well 
known female proverb that “ reformed rakes make 
the best husbands,” places her happiness at best ona 
doubtful foundation. 

He whose proudest triumph has been when virtue 
fell; who, exulting in his success, has trampled on 
the heart that loved him; who has destroyed’ the 
peace and happiness of the fond girl who would have 
died for him, and yet have blessed him as she died ; 
seldom becomes thoroughly reformed until the chill 
frosts of age begin to creep along his veins, and not 
always even then. At the shop of the apothecary 
he may procure that which may remove from his 
blood the taint with which his sins have caused it ; 
but hours of remorse, of deep and humiliating self re- 
proach must he pass, e’er his soul is restored to health 
and virtue. . 

It is with pain that I assert (what is unhappily the 
truth,) that women, with but few exceptions, (and 
those more so from the force of circumstances than of 
pctecte™,) are flattered by the attentions of a rake— 

omen, are in their way, as much the slaves of am- 


bition as we are in ours. There is something which 





few of them can resist, in the idea of bringing to their 
feet him who comes flushed with conquest. It is 
gratifying to their pride to possess the man for whom 
so muny have sighed in vain, and by whom so many 
a heart las been wrung with-anguish, 

Itis trae that doufestic pleasures may reform a 
rake, or complete his reformation if begun. Yet itis 
also true, that there are many, who have the name 
of being good husbands and tender parents, who still 
have much to conceal from their unsuspecting wives 
and innocent children, who else would have to blush 
und weep for the oft repeated transgressions of a hus- 
band and a futher, 

Some in the simplicity of their hearts, may deny 
the truth of this statement. To such I dere offer no 
proof. These are pictures, which, however clumsily 
tney may be delineated, are drawn from life: Yet 
the subjects are persons of good standing in society ; 
jealous of their reputations ; humane, honest (so call- 
ed,) and charitable. These would consider them- 
selves wronged and insulted where any one to place 
their names and,their dishonour side by side. Neith- 
erco] know of any good effect to be produced by 
such a disclosure. 

The mode of courtship generally followed is not 
calculated to afford the parties that knowledge of 
their mutual disposition, a want of which often be- 
comes a source of irritation and disappointment. 

At the approach of a lover, the most confirmed and 
ungovernable virago divests herself of all the terms of 
the tongue; casts all her deformities of temper far 
into the back ground, and becomes all smiles and 
sweetness. In his presence,what respect andreverence 
does she show towards her parents, whose authority 
she bas held in contempt, and whose feelings she has 
wounded and insulted. With what mildness in her 
voice and eye, with what touching accents of sister- 
Jy aflection, does she address herself to her brothers 
and sisters whom she has taught to dread ber voice 
as the hissing of a serpent! 

Parents, too, will not seruple to nse deceit in or- 
der to get a child well married. This, it is to be con- 
fessed, is natural enough. A parent could not say 
to his daughter's suitor ; **My child is of a temper 
and @isposition at war with happiness; she is desti- 
tute of filial love, clamorous, irritable and selfish 
No! he would join in this system of crue] and ungen- 
erous deception ; glad to get rid of her at any rate. 
Perhaps he might quiet his conscience, by cherish- 
ing a hope that so important a change of situation 
might change her disposition, and that time might 
show her her errors and induce ber to reform, 

An old proverb bas it, “that what is bred in the 
bone, will not come out of the flesh.’ So it is with 
those habits and failings, which, contracted in earl 
life, ** grow with our growth, and strengthen with 
our strength.” A moderate scold before marriage, 
will, after marriage, become odious and insufferable. 
The temporary restraint to which she has submitted, 
will give additional energy to her tongue : 

Tis but the ebbing of a tide which will return with 
renovated fury, a pause in the howlings of a tempest: 


a= 
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THE NOVELIST.......No. V. 


Ir was during one of those tremendous thunder- 
storms which are so frequent in the west, and which 
appesr doubly dreadful in the wilds of Kentucky 
from the immense height of the trees, which abound 
in that part of the country and which seem almost to 
reach the skies; that an old Woodman known by 
the name of Albert, who resided in the midst of the 
forest in one of its most unfrequented parts, was sud- 
denly roused from his slunfers by the barking of his 
faithful dog, the only companion of bis solitude—he 
started up, seized his old musket and went to the 
door—al] again was silent except the roaring of the 
distant thunder, as the storm had now in some degree 
passed over ;—Having stood for some minutes lost ia 
conjecture, he was about to return, when a sound 
resembling the cry of a chil€ arrested his attention; 


taking bis lanthorn (which he always kept burning 
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ii the night) aecompanied by his dog, he set out to 
ascertain if possible the cause of this alarm He had 
not proceeded far, ere Lis sagacious companion had 
discovered the object of his pursuit; it was inaecd 
a child, apparently about four years old of « most 
interesting countenance, and dressed in Indian ap- 
parrel, the old man took it up, when a thousand 
painful emotions took possession of his bosom,—“‘ah” 
said he, “1 had once a child”’—he paused—the 
rising sigh almost choeked his utterance—“those un- 
feeling savages, they might have spared a father his 
only remaining comfort ;”—he could add no more— 
Albert had lost his only son taken prisoner by the In- 
dians, in one of those skirmishes between them and 
the Americans, about twenty years before, and from 
thatehour he had lived in ignorance of his fate; he 
therefore resolved to take all possible care of the 
child, hoping, that in case his own son might be 
alive and in possession of the savages, he should one 
day be able to effect an exchange. Occupied with 
these reflections he had reached the door of his hut, 
wien what was his surprise to find it filled with In- 
dians! they immedistely set up a dreadful yell, 
which was re-echoed by old Towser, Albert’s dog— 
who stuck close by his master determined to defend 
him to the last,—the Indians advanced—Albert 
levelled his gun—‘‘hold”’ cries one of them stepping 
forward ; *“* who are you” “*an old wood cutter” 
was the answer—‘“ do you live here alone’”?—* alas 
yes” cried the old mau “ but it was not always so, 
I had once a son, but he was stolen from me by men 
of your nation’’—** and you in return have taken one 
of ours”? said the other; pointing to the child, ‘tah no,” 
said Albert ** 1 found him but now at a short dis- 
tance’’—‘“‘he is mine,” said the Indian “tand I am the 
chief of our nation,—he paused—a tear started in- 
to his eye, even a savage wept—and springing for- 
ward he clasp’d the old man to his breast—I am 
your son.”’ 


The following, taken from La Belle Assemblee, is 
a “curious account of a dead Monk’s reanima- 
tion.” 

It is a well known fact, that throughout all the 


monasteries in Sicily, the dead bodies of the Monks 
are dried and made to stand erect in niches placed 


round a kind of sepulchral chamber, where one of | 


the brothers of the holy order take it in turn to 
watch for two hours every night, to put them in con- 
stant mind of the last awful change that every one 
must undergo. 

A Monk of Palermo was passing part of the night 
in the manner above mentioned, when in the interval 
of his devotional exercises, he fancied he heard now 
and then a very unusual noise; and looking sted- 
fastly at that part of the room from whence it pro- 
ceeded, he perceived one of the dead Monks nod to 
him; he held up his lamp, and the head nodded 
again. He instantly hastened up stairs to the con- 
vent, to acquaint the brethren with this fearful omen. 
The Monks laughed at his fears and persuaded him 
itwasa mere illusion of the imagination ; he there- 


fore summoned courage to return, but took care to | 
go toa different part of these extensive galleries, | 


where he remained a while in anxious suspense. 
Finding all still and motionless, he began to think he 
must have been deceived by his imagination, and 
therefore returned to his former station and fixed his 
eyes on the same dead Monk. He again saw the 
head move and nod at him, Away he ran and de- 
clared that all the saints in the callendar should not 
persuade him to go down again ; he was so positive of 
the fact he had witnessed, that considerable alarm 
prevailed in the convent. » The Monks were called 
together, and eight or ten descended into the apart- 
ment with candles and holy water. They -were 


brought opposite the dead body in question, but just 


as they drew up,a nod of the bead put them all to 
flight. When the Superior was informed of it, he 
was extremely angry, and declared some English 
heretic had got in and played this trick—he there- 
fore went down himself with another party. As they 
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descended to the galleries, their courage in some 
degree abated ; and after advancing cautiously to the 
lace, the Superior held vp bis lamp to the monk. 
t was no illusion; life had, indeed, once more enter- 
ed this frail tenement of mortality! At that very 
moment the head shook violently and fell from the 
body, when out flew—not the soul of a Monk —but 
a living rat, which hud made its nest in the skull! 
This is a fact which b ned lately, end is well 
known and suthenticated. 


— 
THE BOOBY BETTESWORTH. 


The following Jines on Serjeant Bettesworth, which 
Swift inserted in one of his poems, gave rise to a 
violent resentment on the part of the Barrister. 


—** So at the bar the booby Bettesworth, 
Though half a crown o’erpays his sweats-worth 
Who knows in law nor text nor margent, 

Calls Singleton his brother sergeant.”’ 


The poem was sent to Bettesworth at a time when 
he was surrounded by his friends in a convival party. 
He read it aloud "till he had finished the lines rela- 
tive to himself. He then flung it down with great 
violence,—trembled and turned pale,—and after 
some pause, his rage for a While depriving him of ut- 
terance, he took out his penknife, and opening it 
vehemently swore ** With this very penknife by G— 
1 will cut off hisears.” He then went to the Dean's 
house, and not finding him at home, followed him to 
the house of a friend ; when being shewn into a back 
room, he desired the doctor might be sent for, and 
on Swift entering the room, and asking what were 
his commands, ** Sir, said he, | am serjeant Bet-tes- 
worth ;” (which was always his pompous way of 
pronouncing Lis own name, in three distinct sylla- 
bles). ** Of what regiment pray sir?” said Swift. 
**O Mr. Dean, we know your powers of raillery,— 
you know me well enough, | am one of his Majesty’s 
serjoants at law, and | am come to demand if you 
are author of this poem (producing it) and these vil- 
luigous lines on me ;” at the same time reading them 
aloud, with great vehewence, and much gesticula- 
tion. “Sir,” said Swift, ** it wasa piece of advice 
given me in my very early days by Lord Somers, 
never to own or disown any weighting laid to my 
charge; becduse if | did this in some cases, what- 
ever | did not disown afterwards, would infallibly be 
imputed to me as mine. Now Sir, 1] take this to be 
a very wise maxim, and as such have followed it 
ever since; and | believe it will hardly be in the 
power of your rhetoric, as great a master as you are 
of it, to make me swerve from that rule.” After 
some other conversation of the same nature, the 
serjeant quitted the room, saying,—‘t Well, since 
you will give me no satisfaction in this affair, let me 
tell you, your gown is your protection: under the 
sanction of which like one of your own Yahoos, who 
had climbed up to the top of a high tree, you sit 
secure, and squirt your filth on all mankind.” Swift, 
when he related this, said that the fellow shewed 
more wit than he thought he had possessed. 
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Saturday, February 20, 1819. 
a 
BORN TO NO MASTER—OF NO SECT ARE WE. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
EXECUTION OF THE PIRATES. 
On Thursday the Sentence of Death on John 
Williams, Francis Frederick, Niles Peterson, alias 
Niles Peterson Foilgreen, and John Reg, convicted 


of Pirac Marder on board the schr. Platts- 
burg of more, was executed near the Burying 
Ground at Boston Neck. 


The Procession was formed in the following or- 
der-— 
Officer of Police, mounted ; 
Mr. Spracue, Deputy Marshal, mounted ; 
Messrs. Biniincs and Batpwiy, mounted ; 


Surgeon, and Superintendant of Police, in a carriage : 


Coroner StEvENSoN, mounted ; 
Marshal and iff, in a carriage ; 
Two Contables with Badges 





PRISONERS, 
And Deputy Marshal BELL, and Cath- 
olic Clergyman, in a waggon. 

Two Constables with Badges; 
CART WITH COFFINS; 


Two Aids, mounted. 


At the time appointed by the Marshal, quarter past 
eleven o'clock, the procession moved from the Court 
House to the place of execution, where, after prayer 
and religious copversation until near one o'clock, at 
that hour the prisoners were executed. The day 
was cold, but fair. A very large concourse of spec- 
tators were assembled, to behold the awful ceremo- 
ny.—Pal. 

We understand that the second Wednesday in 
April next is appointed for the ordination of Mr. 
Prenront, as Pastor of the Church in Hollis-street. 


A letter from Messrs. Lane, Turwer and Co. at 
New-York, received yesterdey by Mr. Toriirr, 
mentions the arrival there of the brig Paragon, from 
Gibraltar, which she left on the 7th of Jan. The 
young Queen of Spain (a Princess of Portugal) died 
at Madrid on the 2d of that month ; and it was re- 
ported that King Frerpinann had fled, which gave 
rise to an additional rumour, that he was the cause 
of her death. But it appears by English papers of 
Dec. 23, that his flight had been expected for some- 
time. Possibly he discovered that a revolution was 
planned, and having no sufficient means to prevent 
its accomplishment, concluded it best to withdraw in 
good season, from personal danger.—Pal, 


re (D> aa 
A MISTAKE. 


When Mrs. Robinson published her Sapho and 
Phaon, she wrote a note to Mr. Boaden, the news- 
paper editor, in the following terms: “* Mrs. R— 
would thank ber friend Boaden for a dozen puffs for 
Sappho and Phaon.” By a mistake of the penny- 
post, this note was delivered to Mr. Bowden the 
pastry-cook, in the strand, who sent her this answer : 
** Mr Bowden’s respectful compliments to Mrs. R— 
shall be very happy to serve her; but as Mrs. R— 
1s not a constant customer, he cannot send the puffs 
for the young folks, without receiving the money.” 


MARRIED, 


In Boston—On Sunday evening last by the Rev 
Hosea Ballou, Mr. Abraham B. Bird, to Miss Lydia 
J. Pinder.—Mr. Moses Berry to Mrs. Mary Wade. 

On Thursday evening last, by Rev. Mr. Ware, 
Mr. Cyrus Baldwin, to Miss Rachel Revere. 

In Danvers—Mr. Ward Pool jr. to Miss Eliza 
Wilder. 
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DIED, 

In this town.—On Thutsday morning John Theo- 
dore aged 9 months, youngest child of Mr. John 
Clark Jr.—Sarab Minot Miller, youngest daughter of 
Samuel R. Miller, aged 8 years. 

On Wednesday morning, after a lingering illness, 
Mrs. Isabella M’Coy, aged 54. 

On Tvoesday morning last, after a lingering illness 
which she bore with christian fortitude, Mrs. Mary 
T. Stoder, aged 22 years. 

On Monday evening last, Mrs. Sally, wife of Mr. 
Daniel Roberts, aged 25. 
——————_—E——————————————— 

BOSTON THEATRE. 


MR. MAYWOOD for siz nights. 


ON MONDAY EVENING, FEB. 22, 
Will be presented Massengers much admired come- 
dy of 
A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS. 
Sir Giles Overreachi - - Mr. Maywood. 


To which will be added, the admired afterpiece of 


THE BROKEN SWORD. 
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CABINET OF APOLLO. 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZIN 





Mr. Fprrorn—! will thank you (if convenient.) to 
insert in your paper, the following letter from Tim 
Fry to his brother, Jack in the country, which 
it would hardly be worth while to say “I pick'd 


up in the street.” 


Dear Jack I am no more the clown, 
You thought I was, in our town, 

For faith, since my arrival here, 

The tailors made me look so queer. 
You can’t conceive my dearest Jack, 
Of ** Dandies”’ clothes upon my back, 
In fact the ladies all declare : 

I am the “beau” of all the fair, 

And that of *‘ dandies” (tho’ tis true 
It can’t be said, that there’s a few), 

I certainly shall ** rule the roast” 
Tho? faith lam afeard almost 

To make the trial, for there’s one 

That swears he will not be out doue, 
He is a dandy of six feet, 

Seen every day in ** Market street” 
Where too are seen ’most all the fops, 
They lounge about the dry goods shops 
O could yousee him Jack you'd swear, 
He docs the very image wear 

Of that droll ‘* monkey” they display 
At s, every training day ; 

His coat is smal] enough for Tom, 

Our little boy I left at home ; 

With waistcoat cut down in a peak, 
And lac’d behind so very sleek, 

That like a weasel’s body thin, 

Is his or Mollys rolling pin ; 

His breeches—may I be so bold, 
Would bushels of potatoes hold ; 
Besides, I’m told the ** dandies” wear 
The ladies stays, 1 vow and swear, 

Ili never put a pair of these 

Upon my back: why faith, they’d squeese 
My marrow bones to jelly nice, 

And stop my windpipe in a trice. 

You know our Molly ? once she tried 
To wear a pair when she did ride, 

But ** snigs”” she had’nt rode a bit, 
Before, she fainted in a fit. 

Dear Jack, a few more lines I write, 

1 went to see the play last night: 

I was a going in the Pit, 

But s, said it was not fit 

For gentlemen, and I must go 

With him in No. 1, Ist. row. 

So Jack, behold me in my eeat, 
Dress’d up in ** dandy” clothes, so neat ; 
The play was, ‘“‘Magpie, and the Maid 
Look’d rather old—altho’ *twas said, 
She was agoing soon to marry, 

A fellow, named Tom, Dick, or Harry, 
O Jack, the very devil’s in st, 

For they did hardly then begin it ; 
Before the Magpie—Thevish loon, 
Flew down, and stole a silver spoon; 
It was alive dear, Jack, 1 swear 
It fapp’d its wings when in the air. 
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And “Forty thieves—dear Jack I saw, 
Which makes me think there is no law ; 
For apprehending these folks here, 
Altho’ | saw a lawyer near. 

And now they let the curtain fall, 

And, folks began to scramble all, 

I rose and look’d around then said, 
Come lets go home and go to bed. 

So Jack ** good bye, my love to ** Nell’ 
Tell her I hope as how she’s well, 

And write me soon, dear Jack, while I 
Am Yoars, et cetera.— Tim Fry. 


—_—_—_—— 
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THE RECLUSE. 


BENEATH yon crumb’ ling colonnade, 
With ivy twin’d around, 

My infant footsteps oft have stray’d— 

In sportive innocence, bave play'd 
Upon the grassy mound. 


And often in the moon’s pale beam, 
When silence reign’d secure— 
With snow-white garb and haggard mein, 
And locks dishev’led I bave seen 
A maid, patro] the moor. 


*T was late, | sought this ruin’d spot 
To meditate alone ; 
My youthful sports were quite forgot, 
For busy memory had not 
Yet call’d her wand’rers home. 


My eyes around the portal’s gaz’d, 
‘Yo mark the wreck of time ; 
(A cheerful fire near me blaz’d,) 
I saw this maid—I stood amaz’d, 
Supposing her divine! 
At length she spoke, *“*what doth appear— 
“What mortal dare intrude— 
“Full many a month Ive linger’d here, 
**As oft’ have shed affliction’s tear 
“in silent solitude— 


‘“‘But since thy visage bodes no ill, 
**'l'o thee will I disclose, 

‘**Altho’ this breast with horror chill, 

“*Pjistate to thee what Heaven’s will 
“In justice did impose. 


“I lov’d a modest, lovely youth, 
“Our hearts were join’d in one, 
“The * nuptial knot’ to bind in truth, ; 
‘**Would soon complete our joys forsooth, 
**We deem’d our heaven begun! 


‘*That Heaven ordain’d, that we should part— 
**Full soon was realiz’d ; 
**Fall soon | learn’d man’s treach’rous heart 
**Could from the path of truth depart— 
**\His truth was sacrific’d. 


““My scatter’d senses scarce could frame 
**One firm collected tho’t; 
“This deed, to his eternal shame, 
“‘Unparallel’d—without a name— 
“By me was dearly bo’t. 


‘Another came, I heeded not; 

‘“*My heart was ill at eased 
“Another! my affections sought— ~ 
‘*My breast could boast no solid tho’t 

‘*] strove, them both to please. 


‘A melancholy seiz’d the breast, 
‘*Lorenso’s sun went down— 

“T saw him ling’ring—dispossess’d 

“Of Heaven's best gift to mortals—Rest, 
“4 flow’r cut down al noon. 


“I joy’d to — _— more my fate 
% from earthly care— 


. 
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“That no recourse to base deceit 
‘*Were requisite to reinstate 
““My character, once fair. 


“The wheels of time now heedless rell’d, 
“I deem’d each joy secure, 

‘But when the sequel I have told ! 

“Oh Heaven forgive me—I must hold, 
“Tho? Edward, is no more ! 


Then with a wild, distracted gaze, 
She left the colonnade— 

I stood in silence and amaze, 

While in the moon’s pale flick’ring rays, 
I saw the hapless maid. 
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RETROSPECTION. 
To E. B. B. 


I Loox with delight on the past, 

For the days of my youth were complete ; 
The sunbeams of pleasure then cast, 
Ev’ry cloud of despair at my feet. 


When the night-hawk and owlet were still, 
When the moon shed her beautiful gleam 
Then I sat by the side of a rill, 

And beheld all her charms in the stream, 


When the task of the school had gone by, 
When the power of subjection was free, 
To the Oak with old Momus I'd hie, 

To pass the fleet moments in glee. 


Dut the days of my childhood are past, 
Those days appear now but a dream, 

Yet the sweet retrospection shal) last 
While the soul looks for those more serene. 


May the paths which thy young feet now tread, 
Be encircled with mirth and with joy, 
That thou lookst not on past time with dread, 
When age shal] thy mind more employ. 


Then like streams shall benevolence flow 
From thine heart, the pure fountain of love, 
And Hope will her blessings bestow, 

And Faith bear thy spirit above. Jim. 





IMPROMPTU 
ON GENERAL JACKSON. 


Jackson has fac’d in War, fair, brown, red, grey ; 
And when his deeds are view’d, some folks may say, 
That Jackson does not fear the face of Clay. 


THE LADY LANNERS. 


The beautiful little insect, the Lady Lanners of 
Scotland and Lady Bird of England, is still a great 
favorite among the Scotch peasantry. When any 
one of the Scotch children lights upon one of those 
insects, it is carefully placed upon the open palm of 
the hand, and the following metrical jargon is repeat- 
ed, till the little animal takes wing and flies away :— 


Lady Lady Lanners, 

Lady Lady Lanners, ad 
Tak up your clowk about your head, 
An flee awa’ to Flanners, 

Flee ower firth, and flee ower fell, 
Flee ower pule and rinnan’ well, 
Flee ower muir and flee ower mead, 
Flee ower livan, flee ower dead, 
Flee ower corn and flee ower lea, 
Flee ower river flee ower sea, 

Flee ye east, or flee ye west, 

Flee till him that lo’ersem best. 


ESSEX. 
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